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THE  curious  looking  animal  illustrated  in  out  present  pic- 
ture is  called  scientifically  the  Echidna  aeuleala,  but  the 
name  by  which  it  is  more  commonly  known  is  the  Porcupine 
Ant-eater.  It  is  found  on  the  mainland  of  Australia.  It  is 
said  to  be  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  European  hedge- 
hog, and,  like  that  animal,  is  capable  of  rolling  itself  up  into 
a  ball,  presenting  to  an  enemy  only  an  array  of  sharp  quills. 
Slany  of  our  readers  are  probably  better  acquainted  with  the 
appearance  of  our  native  porcupine  than  that  of  the  hedge- 
hog, therefore  a  comparison  between  the  former  and  the  Ant- 
eater  here  shown  would 
convey  to  them  a  better 
understanding  of  the  ani- 
mal described. 

Though  of  a  different 
order  to  the  porcupine  of 
our  country,  it  resembles 
it  somewhat  in  one  re- 
spect, that  is  in  the 
piickly  covering  vrith 
which  its  body  is  provided. 
It  is  on  account  of  this 
resemblan''e  that  it  is 
called  the  Porcupine  Ant- 
eater.  In  another  respect 
it  resembles  the  duckbill, 
the  curious  animal  illus- 
trated in  our  last  number. 
The  males  among  the 
Ant-eaters  have  a  spur 
projecting  from  the  bind 
leg  similar  to  that  of  the 
duckbill. 

It  has  a  thick-set, 
squatty  body  and  short  legs.  Its  toes  are  provided  with  naila, 
which  are  well  adapted  for  digging.  It  has  a  long  and  narrow 
beak  and  tongue,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  covered  on  the 
back  with  prickles,  which  are  intermingled  with  bristly  hairs. 
It  lives  in  sandy  places,  wtere  it  digs  burrows,  or  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  lives  upon  ants.  Its  manner  of  procuring  its 
food  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  great  ant-eater  of 
South  America.  It  projects  its  tongue,  which  i.s  covered  with 
a  kind  of  sticky  matter,  to  which  the  ants  adhere,  into  the 
dwellings  of  these  insects,  and  then  drawa  it  out  covered  with 
iheM  and  devours  them. 


The  Porcupine  Ant-eater  is  capable  of  living  in  captivity, 
but  while  it  is  so  kept  it  remains  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
in  a  torpid  condition,  rolled  up  in  a  ball.  It  is  not  fierce  and 
seems  to  take  pleasure  in  being  caressed.  One  of  these  ani- 
mals lived  about  three  years  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 
Another  species  of  this  animal  is  found  in  Tasnoania,  which 
is  called  the  Echidna  setosa.  It  has  comparatively  few 
prickles  and  much  close  fur  between  them. 

Some  bones  of  a  much  larger  species,  which  is  now  believed 
to  be  extinct,  have  also  been  discovered  on  the  mainland  of 

South  Australia. 

As  we  remarked  of  the 
duckbill,  the  Echidnce 
also  "resemble  at  the 
same  time  mammalia, 
birds  and  reptiles;"  in 
fact,  these  animals  are 
considered  as  anomalies, 
and  are  classed  by  natural, 
ists  in  a  different  order 
from  other  mammalia. 
They  belong  to  the  order 
called  monotremata,  which 
includes  only  the  duckbill 
and  Porcupine  Ant-eater. 
They  resemble  birds  in 
the  formation  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  toothless, 
and  which  terminates  in 
a  kind  of  horny  beak,  of 
a  rather  singular  form. 

In  the  formation  of 
their  shoulder,  or  collar- 
bone,they  resemble  lizards 
and  crocodiles,  and  in  their  manner  of  hatching  their  young 
they  resemble  some  of  the  fishes,  as  also  the  viper  among  the 
reptiles. 

Australia,  the  country  which  the  Porcupine  Ant-cater  in- 
habits, is  famous  for  the  singular  animals  which  it  producos, 
many  of  which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 


Lost,  yesterday  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  two 
golden  hours,  each  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes.  No 
reward  is  offered,  for  they  arc  gone  forever!— y/oracc  Mann. 
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JOHN  B.  ULARK,  was  selected  by  Governor  Boggs  as  the 
commander  of  the  troops  to  operate  against  the  Saint^i. 
He  was  not  the  senior  officer;  but  he  was  the  most  suitable 
man  for  Boggs'  purpose.  It  was  not  every  general,  even  in 
Missouri,  who  would  do  all  that  Governor  Boggs  required. 
But  Clark  would  do  anything,  no  matter  how  cruel  and  mur- 
derous it  might  be.  The  mobbers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  made  all  possible  haste  to 
reach  Far  West  with  his  troops. 

When  the  mob  received  Governor  Boggs'  exterminating 
order,  two  hundred  and  forty  of  them  attacked  a  few  families 
of  the  Saints  at  Haun's  mills,  and  killed  a  number  of  the" 
brethren  and  wounded  otlie  rs.  One  of  them — Bro.  McBride 
— fought  lor  independence  under  General  Washington.  They 
shot  him  with  his  own  gun,  and  one  of  the  mob  cut  him  to 
pieces  with  a  corn  cutter.  The  Saints  had  taken  refuee  in  a 
log  house  which  was  used  as  a  blacksmith's  shop.  The  mob- 
bers put  their  guns  between  the  logs  and  shot  every  one  they 
could  see.  .Tl>eir  pries  for  mercy  had  no  effect  on  the  flinty 
hearts  of  those  qruel  murderers.  A  little  boy  by  the  name  of 
Sardius  Smith,  whose  father — Warren  Smith — the  mob  had 
shot  dead,  crawled  under  the  blacksmith's  bellows  in  hopes 
to  escape.  The  mobbers  found  him.  He  begged  them  not  to 
shoot  him.  for  he  was  an  American  boy:  but  one  of  them  put 
his  gun  to  his  head  and  blew  out  his  brains.  His  little 
brother.  Alma  L.  Smith,  they  also  shot.  When  he  was  shot^.j 
he  laid. still  as  though  he  were  dead,  and  by  .so  doing  escaped; 
they  thought  they  had  killed  hi'u.  Though  badly  wounded, 
he  recovered,  and  is  now  living. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  ISiJS,  a  large  army  was  seen 
approaching  Far  West.  The  main  body  halted,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  detachment  marched  in  line  of  battle  towards  the 
city.  When  about  a  mile  distant  this  detachment  halted,  and 
sent  a  messenger  with  a  white  flag  to  the  city.  This  messenger 
demanded  three  persons,  who  were  in  the  city,  to  be  brought 
out  before  they  should  kill  the  rest  of  the  people  and  lay  the 
place  in  ashes.  Tliese  three  persons — Adam  Lightner,  John 
Cleminson  and  wife — were  sent  for.  They  were  told  by  the 
messenger  that  they  had  a  chance  to  save  their  lives,  for  it 
was  the  intention  to  destroy  the  people  and  lay  the  city  in 
ashes.  They  replied:  "If  the  people  must  be  desroyed,  and 
the  city  be  burned  to  ashes,  we  will  remain  in  the  citj-  and 
die  with  them."  Brother  Charles  C.  Rich  was  sent  as  a 
mf.ssenger  by  the  colonel  of  the  militia  in  Far  West  to  ask 
an  interview  with  denerals  Atchison  and  Doniphan.  Bogard, 
the  Methodist  preacher,  when  he  saw  him  coming,  shot  at 
him.  This  was  a  very  base  and,  cowardly  action,  for  Brother 
Rich  was  carrying  a  white  flag,  which  is  viewed  as  a  sign  of 
peace  by  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Upon  the  return 
of  the  messenger  to  the  mob  camp,  the  detachmont  drew  back 
about  a  mile  and  encamped  for  the  night.  During  the  night 
the  brethren  threw  up  a  tenipurary  fortification  of  wagons, 
timber,  etc.,  on  the  south,  and  guarded  the  city.  You  can 
hink,  children,  how  they  must  have  f'olt  during  that  night. 


They  were  like  a  small  flock  of  .sheep  surrounded  by  a  pack 
of  howling  wolves.  They  knew  that  those  men  thirsted  for 
their  blood,  and  that  nothing  but  the  power  of  God  could 
deliver  them  from  their  clutches.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
prospect  of  escape  without  a  battle,  and  the  sisters  occupied 
their  time  during  the  night  in  gathering  up  their  most  valu- 
able effects,  in  case  their  houses  should  be  fired. 

You  have  seen,  children,  that  many  of  the  troubles,  which 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  had  to  contend  with,  were  brought  on 
them  by  apostates.  At  this  critical  time,  when  everything 
depended  upon  the  union  of  the  Saints,  treason  was  doing  its 
secret  work  in  their  midst.  George  M.  Hinkle,  who  was  the 
colonel  of  the  militia  in  Far  West,  was  the  traitor.  He  secretly 
made  an  engagement  with  the  mob  to  deliver  up  to  them  the 
Church  leaders  to  be  tried  and  punished,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
arms  of  every  de.'*cription  belonging  to  the  brethren.  On  the 
.ilst  of  October,  1838,  he  waited  on  Brothers  Joseph  Smith, 
Sidney  Rigdon,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Lyman  Wight  and  George  W. 
Robinson  and  stated  that  the  officers  of  the  army  wanted  a 
mutual  consultation  with  them.  He  assured  them  that  Gen- 
erals Lucas,  WUson  and  Doniphan  had  pledged  their  sacred 
honor  that  they  should  not  be  abused  or  in.sulted;  but  that 
they  should  be  guarded  back  in  safety  in  the  morning,  or  as 
soon  as  the  consultation  should  be  over.  This  was  a  false- 
hood. He  took  this  means  of  betraying  his  brethren  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 

When  Joseph  and  the  other  brethren  got  about  half  way  to 
the  mob  camp  they  were  met  bj  General  Lucas  with  a  cannon 
and  the  whole  army  at  his  heels.  As  Lucas  came  up  he  ordered 
his  men  to  surround  the  brethren,  and  at  the  same  time  Hinkle 
stepped  up  and  said:  "These  are  the  prisoners  I  agreed  to 
deliver  up."  Lucas  drew  his  sword  and  brandished  it,  and 
told  the  brethren  that  they  were  his  prisoners.  Immediately 
a  great  number  of  guns  were  cocked,  and  a  number  of  them 
were  snapped  at  Joseph  and  liis  companions. 

As  Jo.seph  and  his  companions  were  marched  down  through 
the  lines,  the  whoopings  and  yellings  of  the  mob  were  terrific, 
and  were  distinctly  heard  by  the  people  of  Far  West.  Some 
of,>  them  were  frightened  at  the  aoise.  Joseph  and  those 
whto,  were  with  him  had  never  heard  such  sounds;  they 
cauM  compare  them  to  nothing  but  the  howling  of  evil 
spirits. 

Joseph  and  the  other  brethren  were  placed  under  guard. 
They  had  to  sleep  oli  the  ground,  through  the  night,  without 
any  covering.  This  was  the  last  night  of  October— a  time  of 
year  when  the  ground  was  damp  and  cold  from  the  rains  that 
were  then  falling.  Thev  were  subiected  to  every  kind  of  abuse 
and  insult,  and  threatened  with  death.  The  next  day, 
November  1st,  183S,  Hyrum  Smith  and  Amasa  M.  Lyman 
were  dragged  from  their  families  in  Far  West  and  brought 
prisoners  into  camp.  In  the  morning  of  that  day  General 
Lucas  demanded. tlw  arms  of  the  militia  of  Far  West  and 
took  thom  away.  He  promised  that  the  people  should  be 
protected  and  the  arms  returned.  But  they  received  no  pro- 
tection, and  the  arms  were  never  restored  to  them.  No  .sooner 
had  the  mob  got  possession  of  the  arms  than  they  commenced 
their  ravages,  plundering  the  Saints  of  their  bedding,  clothing, 
money  and  everything  of  value,  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon.  They  drove  Joseph's  family  out  of  doors.  They 
also  committed  the  most  dreadful  outrages  upon  some  of  the 
females  in  the  neighborhood,  and  afterwards  boasted,  in  the 
hearing  of  Joseph  and  the  brethren  with  him,  of  their  wicked 
deeds.  They  shot  down  the  Saints'  oxen,  cows,  hogs,  and 
fowls,  at  their  own  doors,  and  would  take  part  away  and  leave 
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the  rest  to  rot  in  the  streets.     They  also  turned  their  horses 
into  the  fields  of  corn  belonging  to  the  brethren. 

It  is  written  in  the  Bible  that  "the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel."  How  true  the  Saints  found  that  scrip- 
ture to  be ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  of  Novenber  a  court  martial  was 
held.  This  court  was  composed  of  seventeen  preacher.s  and 
some  of  the  principal  oflScers  in  the  army.  Samuel  D.  Lucas 
presided.  This  court  did  not  bring  Joseph  or  any  of  the 
brethren  before  it.  But  it  sentenced  them  to  bo  shot  at  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning  in  the  public  square  at  Far  West, 
and  in  the  presence  of  their  families  and  friends.  When  the 
sentence  was  passed,  General  Doniphan  arose  and  said,  that 
"neither  himself  nor  his  brigade  should  have  any  hand  in  the 
shooting — that  it  was  nothing  short  of  coldblooded  murder;" 
and  then  left  the  court  martial,  and  ordered  his  brigade  to 
prepare  and  march  oif  the  ground. 

Joseph  inquired  of  General  Wilson,  who  bad  been  one  of  the 
mob  in  Jackson  County,  what  he  had  done  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  such  indignity,  stating  ihat  he  had  always  been  a 
supporter  of  the  constitution  and  of  democracy.  His  reply 
was:  "I  know  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  want  to  kill  you,  or 
have  you  killed." 

{To  he  Continued. ) 
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HOW  frequently  do  we  hear  the  expressions,  "The  darkest 
hour  is  before  the  dawn,"  "Light  follows  the  night," 
etc.  Such  expressions  are  commonly  used  to  encourage  friends 
or  to  cheer  up  onr  own  drooping  spirits  when  struggling 
through  the  dark  hours  of  adversity.  In  my  own  experience 
1  have  found,  time  and  again,  the  truth  of  these  sayings  more 
in  fact  than  in  faith.  Our  experience  here  may  be  regarded 
as  a  preparatory  school  of  training,  calculated  to  develop  us 
and  define  our  proper  places  and  standing  when  darkness 
shall  be  no  more.  And  yet,  knowing  and  realizing  this  fact, 
how  often  do  we  find  ourselves  bewailing  our  lot  and  complain- 
ing at  the  providence  of  our  Maker  when  groping  through 
the  dark  hour,  forgetting  His  promise  and  our  own  manliness, 
forgetting  that  our  whole  life  struggle  continues  through  dark 
hours  to  bright  days,  over  and  over  again,  year  after  year,  and 
often  for  our  own  profit.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  too,  that 
the  apparent  dark  hour  proves,  in  reality,  in  many  cases,  to 
be  the  brightest,  most  fortunate  circumstance  of  our  life;  prov- 
ing how  wise  the  provision  is  that  shuts  out  what  is  before  us; 
how  kind  the  hand  that  prevents  us  from  anticipating  all  our 
good  works,  and  yet  creates  the  hope  and  reliance  on  our-selres 
and  a  faith  in  the  Iledeemer  of  us  all. 

1  have  been  led  into  this  little  prelude,  as  I  wish  to  relate 
an  incident  to  my  juvenile  friends  which  illustrates  how 
the  dark  hour  indeed  proved  to  be  but  the  ushering  in  of 
a  brilliant  dawn. 

Mr.  L lived  in  a  little  bcaport  town  in  the  State  of 

Connecticut.  A  shoemaker  by  trade,  he  had,  by  saving  and 
industry,  secured  a  little  means  as  a  provision  for  old  age, 
besides  the  right  and  title  to  the  little  cottage  in  whicli  he 
lived.  On  this  little  home,  however,  unfortunately,  there  was 
a  mortgage  of  three  liundred  dollars,  with  a  nominal  intcirest. 
This  mortgage  Mr.   \i was  in  hopes  of   clearing  whoa 


matured,  but  an  unforeseen  misfortune  in  the  shape  of  sick- 
ness, which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  arm,  seemed  to 
dash  all  his  prospects  for  future  comfort  to  the  ground.  He 
was  a  man,  however,  little  given  to  despairing.  Like  most 
men  who  have  caived  their  way  honestly  through  the  world, 
he  .set  about  remedying  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner.  His  family  was  small,  consisting  of  a  wife, 
daughter,  and  .son  Htrry,  then  a  lad  but  turned  sixteen. 

The  females  assumed  the  management  and  control  of  the 
household  affairs.  Harry  was  taken  from  .school  and  called 
upon  to  decide  upon  entering  into  some  trade  or  profession, 
and  Mr.  L.  called  on  Mr.  Hope,  the  holder  of  the  mortgage, 
to  make  the  best  arrangement  he  could  with  him  in  regard  to 
its  payment. 

Now  Mr.  Hope  was  a  shipowner,  a  man  very  wealthy,  and, 
what  is  unusual  with  most  men  of  that  class,  libera! — that  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  when  he  could  benefit  a  recipient  without 
detriment  to  his  own  interests. 

Learning  the  circums'anees  involving  the  family,  he  pro- 
posed to  place  Harry  on  one  of  his  whaling  vessels  then  fitting 
for  the  South  Sea.  The  duration  of  the  voyage  would  be 
three  years  or  more.  With  moderate  success  the  ,=hare  of 
the  oil  secured  in  that  time  which  would  accrue  to  Hnrry 
would  amount  to  three  hundred  dollars,  with  extraordinary 
good  luck  to  six  hundred  dollars.  His  proposition  was  that 
he  should  hold  the  mortgage  until  the  vessel's  return,  when 
Harry's  share  of  the  profits,  whether  three,  five  or  six  hun- 
dred dollars  was  to  be  paid  to  him  and  the  deed  cancelled. 
Should  Harry's  .share  prove  to  be  a  less  sum  than  the  three 
hundred,  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made  up  by  fnther  or  son, 
but  no  interest  was  to  he  charged.  Shcmld  the  ship  he 
wrecked  or  Harry  die  or  leave  the  vessel  for  any  cause,  before 
the  termination  of  the  voyage,  the  agreement  was  to  be  null 
and  void,  and  the  mortgage  to  be  foreclosed  and  principal  and 
interest  collected. 

With  no  other  vi.sible  relief,  and  very  reluct antlv  Mr  and 
Mrs.  L.  accepted  the  proposition,  while  Harry,  yrung.  ardent, 
thoughtless  and  hopeful,  eagerly  entered  into  it,  never  frr  a 
moment  doubting,  or  thinking  of  failure. 

As  the  honssty  of  each  party  was  well  known  to  the 
other,  and  the  understanding  mutual,  no  written  ngreeromts 
(very  unwisely)  were  given  by  either  p,irty. 

At  a  proper  time  Harry,  properly  outfitted  presented  him- 
self on  board  the  I'hcen'x.  IMr.  Hope's  vessel,  and  a  0  w  days 
after,  with  a  favorable  wind  filling  her  snow-white  ^ails.  she 
proceeded  on  her  voyage.  Crossing  the  Atlantic,  a  few  weeks 
were  passed  crui.sing  off  the  Azores,  or  Western  T.slands.  thence 
southward,  skirting  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Meeting 
with  no  whales  there,  the  captain  bore  off  the  lard;  lut  a 
month's  fruitless  cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  and  south  of  St. 
Helena,  forced  him  to  the  conclusion  of  doubling  the  ciipe. 
This  was  successfully  accrmplished,  and  all  hands  built  on  the 
hope  of  taking  a  few  fish  iu  the  vicinity  of  Madagascar,  but 
in  this  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  After  a  seven 
months'  passage,  the  anchor  was  dropped  at  the  l.slc  of  France, 
and  not  one  barrel  of  oil  taken.  There  the  ship's  stores  were 
recruited,  preparatory  to  the  continuation  of  the  voyage. 
Harry  and  his  shipmates  had  some  faint  mi.sgivings  about 
this  time  of  the  success  of  the  voyage,  lut  still  there  was 
time  plenty  to  fill  the  ship  yet  before  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years;  and,  with  hopeful  anticipations,  the  Mauritius 
was  left  for  a  long  spell  off  the  .aouthwcrtern  point  ot  Aus- 
tralia. Here  eight  more  months  slipiicd  by  thro-igh  hard 
weather  and  poor  luck,  so  that  after  fifteen  months'  ciui>iiig 
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from  ihe  time  of  leaving  home  they  anchored  before  the  little 
town  of  Vasse,  a  settlement  situated  in  Geographe  Bay,  a 
short  distance  north  ot  Cape  Leuwin,  and  could  only  boast  of 
having  ninety  barrels  of  oil  aboard.  Few  of  the  crew  by  this 
time  had  great  hopes  of  a  good  voyage,  in  fact,  several  deserted; 
and  doubtless  Harry  would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for 
his  agreement  with  Mr.  Hope. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Phoenix 
during  the  next  eighteen  months,  from  Australia  to  the 
Marquesas,  thence  to  the  OfiF  Shore  Ground,  thence  to  the 
Gallapagos  Islands,  with  her  bad  luck  still  clinging  to  her. 
While  cruising  off  the  last  named  islands  the  captain  learned 
of  good  fishing  northward  in  the  great  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Panama. 
Several  weeks  were  spent  there  with  the  vain  hope  of  making 
a  few  capture.s,  but  fortune  did  not  favor  them  in  this  respect. 
The  2nd  of  April,  ISol,  found  them  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  bay,  a  few  leagues  to  windward  of  the  group  of  islands 
known  to  the  world  as  the  Pearl  Islands. 

It  was,  to  the  day,  thirty-four  months  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage,  and  the  unfortunate  Phoenix  had  only 
stowed  down  one  hundred  and  ten  barrels  of  oil.  The  original 
captain  and  oflScers  still  remained,  but  of  the  original  crew 
Harry  was  the  only  one  left,  the  deserters'  places  being  filled 
by  Kanakas  and  Spaniards. 

Harry's  feelings  at  this  time  were  most  miserable,  and  w«I! 
they  might  be;  his  share  of  the  oil  on  board  the  vessel  would 
amount  in  money  to  about  thirty  dollars,  and  this  after  nearly 
three  years  ol  the  hardest  toil  and  keenest  exposure.  How 
often  and  oflen  he  upbraided  Mr.  Hope,  censured  his  parents 
and  reproached  himself  for  entering  into  the  unlucky  ven- 
ture, and  in  the  bitter  anguish  of  his  soul  chided  the 
providence  that  had  so  kindly  watched  over  and  preserved 
him  safely  in  health  and  strength  through  aU  dangers 
past. 

It  was  truly  a  dark  hour  for  the  young  man,  and  its  climax 
seemed  to  deepen  swiflly  and  suddenly.  The  ship,  as  I  have 
said  was  a  few  leagues  to  the  windward  of  the  islands.  One 
small  island  directly  to  leeward  seemed  to  be  but  three  or  four 
miles  in  extent  and  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  at  its 
highest  point  above  the  sea;  and  from  its  summit  to  the  sandy 
beach  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  palms.  Harry,  who  had 
been  on  deck  during  the  morning  watch  had  retired  to  his 
hammock  to  dream  and  sigh  over  his  misfortunes,  when  he 
was  aroused  by  the  cry  of  "^Tiales  to  leeward!"  He  was 
quickly  on  deck,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  spouting 
of  a  large  school  close  in  by  the  little  island.  The  vessel 
was  running  in  towards  the  shore,  and  all  hands  went  briskly 
to  work  preparing  to  "lower  away,"  when  sufficiently  near 
the  fish.  When  as  near  the  shore  as  prudence  would  allow, 
the  top-sail  was  "backed"  and  boats  lowered,  with  orders 
not  to  leave  the  vessel's  side  until  the  position  ot  the  whales 
was  discovered.  The  little  island  so  clo.se  to  the  ship  seemed 
a  perfect  little  garden  of  gay  flowers  and  variegated  creepers 
twisting  and  interlai-ing  the  plume-like  trees.  For  nearly  an 
hour  a  bright  lookout  was  kept.  The  ship  in  the  meantime 
slowly  drifting  in  towards  the  land,  but  the  whales  were  not 
.seen;  and  so  intent  had  been  the  oflficeis  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  their  prey  that  the  dying  away  of  the  breeze 
was  not  noticed  until  the  heavy  flapping  of  the  sails  called 
them  to  the  fact,  and  also  the  dangerous  position  of  the  ves- 
sel so  near  the  shore.  A  tow-lino  was  got  out  ahead  at  once 
and  the  boats  commenoed  the  laborious  task  ot  turning  her 
off  shore. 

(To  he  Continued.) 
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I  SOMETIMES  hear  men  pray  in  public  wHo  inspire  me 
with  a  kind  of  unpleasant,  impatient  feeling  to  listen  to 
them.  It  is  not  so  much  what  they  ask  for,  as  their  manner 
of  asking  it,  that  grates  on  my  feelings.  Their  manner  of 
addressing  that  Being  to  whom  the  prayer  is  offered  is  the 
unpleasant  part  of  it.  The  familiar  and  oft  repeated  use  they 
make  of  the  name  of  the  Deity — God — that  name,  of  all  others 
that  should  be  expressed  with  the  most  reverence,  sounds  to 
me  almost  like  blasphemy.  I  have  heard  men  pray  who  would 
use  this  sacred  name  probably  a  score  of  times  in  the  course 
of  a  prayer.  But  I  never  listened  to  such  a  prayer  with  any 
pleasure  or  even  ease. 

There  is  another  kind  of  praying  that  is  very  objectionable 
to  me;  that  is  the  boisterous  style.  Some  persons  pray  as  if 
they  imagined  the  Almighty  to  be  either  deaf  or  very  indiffer- 
ent, unable  to  hear  without  they  make  a  great  noise,  or  unwil- 
ling to  listen  unless  they  clamor  for  a  hearing. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  Elder  who  called  at  ths  house  of  a  per- 
son whom  he  had  understood  was  favorable  to  the  principles 
he  advocated,  and  while  there  was  asked  by  the  host  to  engage 
in  family  prayers  with  them.  The  Elder  prayed  with  such  a 
loud  voice  that  he  almost  made  the  house  quake.  The  man 
of  the  house  felt  very  uneasy  during  the  prayer  fearing  that 
the  neighbors  would  be  aroused,  and  on  looking  out  at  the 
window  when  it  was  concluded,  saw  that  a  crowd  of  persons, 
attracted  by  the  unusual  noise,  had  been  listening.  The  fam- 
ily very  soon  after  joined  the  Church.  They  found  they  had 
the  reputation  already  among  their  neighbors  of  being  mem- 
bers, on  account  of  the  boisterous  prayer  they  had  heard, 
and  their  conversion  was  probably  hurried  somewhat  by  that 
fact. 

I  have  heard  of  a  man  going  into  the  woods  to  "pray  in 
secret,"  and  praying  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  half  a  mile  away, 
but  I  fail  to  see  the  secresy  of  it. 

We  can  be  earnest  and  persuasive  without  being  noisy.  We 
can  be  importunate  without  being  vehement.  He  who  seeth 
in  secret  and  rewardeth  openly,  is  as  ready  to  listen  to  the 
quiet,  humble  prayer,  as  He  is  to  the  loud  and  eloquent  ohc. 

Every  observant  child,  who  is  old  enough  to  understand, 
knows  that  if  he  wants  to  gain  a  favor  fVom  his  earthly  par- 
ents, a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  asks 
for  it.  If  he  is  really  very  anxious  to  obtain  it,  he  will  ask  in 
the  most  winning,  pleasant,  persuasive  manner  possible.  He 
knows  that  in  such  ease  he  is  far  more  likely  to  get  it  than  he 
would  be  if  he  asked  in  the  most  cold,  indifferent  and  formal 
manner.  Reason  should  teach  us  that  the  same  rule  will 
apply  to  favors  asked  of  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

It  always  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  certain  formality  and 
shallowness  about  the  styles  of  praying  to  which  I  have 
alluded  that  cannot  be  plea.sing  to  God.  The  noisy  style  or 
the  frequent  and  unnecessary  use  of  the  name  of  the  Almighty, 
might  be  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son praying,  but  to  the  one  who  listens,  who  is  impressed  with 
the  sacredness  of  that  name  and  the  willingness  ot  the  Lord 
to  listen,  such  prayers  are  apt  to  call  to  mind  the  remarks  of 
the  Savior  when  speaking  of  those  who  prayed  that  they  might 
"be  seen  of  men"  or  "heard  for  their  much  speaking." 
However,  whether  they  are  earnest  and  sincere  or  not,  I  find 
it  im|)Ossible  to  force  my  mind  and  feelings  to  accord  with 
theirs  while  listening  to  their  petitions. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  listened  to  persons  praying,  whose 
manner  and  language  were  simple,  and  unaffected,  even  trem- 
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ulous  and  childlike,  and  without  any  effort  on  my  part  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  would  seem  to  hlend  with  theirs,  and  I 
could  silently  .join  with  them  with  my  whole  heart  in  asking 
for  the  blessings  requested. 

But  a  short  time  before  President  Young's  death,  he  was  led 
to  speak  in  a  priesthood  meeting  in  regard  to  the  proper  man- 
ner to  ofier  up  a  prayer.  He  alluded  to  the  form  that  was 
given  by  the  Savior  to  his  disciples  (See  JIatthew  vi.,  9),  and 
said  that  no  better  manner  of  addressing  the  Almighty  could 
be  devised  than  was  there  given.  The  appeal  is  made  to  "Our 
Father,"  and  the  person  so  prefacing  his  prayer  commences 
with  an  acknowledgement  of  his  relationship  to  Him.  He 
spoke  of  his  aversion  to  hearing  the  name  of  the  Lord  used 
with  such  levity  as  some  were  disposed  to  use  it,  and  inti- 
mated that  it  was  not  pleasing  to  the  Lord  to  listen  to  it. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  examples  we  can  call  to  mind 
of  the  anxiety  of  that  great  man  to  have  the  Saints  under- 
stand their  duties  even  in  the  minutest  detail.  He  was  quick 
to  observe  the  slightest  deviation  from  propriety  in  the  pray- 
ers as  well  as  the  actions  of  the  Saints,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  corret  them  in  a  manner  to  make  them  remember  it, 
without  wounding  their  feelings  by  doing  so.  I  notice  per- 
sons sometimes  in  asking  a  blessing  upon  the  bread  or  water, 
when  about  to  administer  the  sacrament,  deviate  consider- 
ably from  the  form  given  us  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  I  very  seldom  do  so  without  having 
brought  to  my  mind  the  words  of  Pres-ident  Young  when 
speaking  once  upon  the  necessity  of  following  the  text  in  ask- 
ing those  blessings.  He  advised  those  holding  the  priesthood 
to  commit  the  form  of  words  given  to  memory,  as  they  could 
not  possibly  invent  a  better  or  more  expressive  form.        G. 
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WHEN  the  old  lady  from  the  country  examines  the 
brightest  colored  piece  of  yellow  cotton  print  on  the 
counter  she  looks  over  her  glasses  and  asks  the  salesman, 
"Will  it  wash?"  The  conscientious  salesman  (of  course  all 
dry  goods  clerks  are  conscientious)  replies:  "Certainly, 
madam;  that  will  wash  like  a  piece  of  linen;"  and  then 
satisfies  his  conscience  by  adding  mentally,  "unbleached 
linen,  that  grows  whiter  every  time  it's  washed."  The  calico 
wears  well,  of  course,  but  its  value,  in  the  old  lady's  estima- 
tion, vanishes  with  the  color,  the  first  time  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  wash  board. 

Now,  who  can  fail  to  see  a  similitude  between  the  case  of 
that  piece  of  calico  and  the  character  of  many  pretentious 
persons  of  our  acquaintance? 

When  I  see  a  young  man  with  plenty  of  leisure  on  his 
hands,  who  dresses  well,  sports  jewelry  and  a  walking  cane, 
goes  to  all  the  parties,  is  particularly  attentive  to  the  ladies, 
and  yet  has  no  visible  means  of  support  (no  allusion  to  his 
legs  now,  though  goodness  knows  they  ofken  look  like  a  very 
frail  support)  I  involuntarily  ask  myself  the  question  "Will 
he  wash?"  \ow  I  don't  mean  by  this,  will  he  bi.*  willing  to 
engage  in  the  laundry  business  a  la  John  Chinaman,  though 
he  might  do,  and  probably  does,  things  more  dishonorable;  but 
the  question  is  figurative,  and  might  be  put,  and  mean  the 
same:  "Will  his  colors  .stand?"  "Will  his  stylish  pretensions 
hold  out;  or  will  they  land  him  in  the  Inck-up  on  a  charge  of 
robViery,  gamblin'r  or  horse  stealing?" 

When  1  see  a  small,  slender  young  man  with  a  pale 
.mustache  and  uifected   air  jju.-^hing  liim.self  and  his   views 


forward  in  the  presence  of  older  and  wiser  persons,  I  need 
hardly  ask  myself  "will  he  wash,"  for  where  conceit  is  the 
color  you  need  never  expect  it  to. 

When  1  see  a  young  fellow  who  is  polite  and  affable  in 
company,  but  insolent  and  disobliging  at  home,  who  will  sit 
in  the  house  and  see  his  mother  or  sister  chop  wood  and 
carry  water,  I  find  a  ready  answer  to  the  question  "Will  he 
wash?"  tor  it  is  very  certain  that  whatever  his  promises  or 
professions  may  be  to  his  afiianced  before  marriage,  they  will 
all  soon  fade  after  that  interesting  event  is  consummated. 

When  I  see  a  young  man  with  tobacco  juice  around  his 
mouth  and  one  cheek  projecting,  who  delights  in  a  slouched 
hat  and  negligent  appearance,  who  indulges  in  vulgarity  and 
scorns  refinement,  I  never  stop  to  ask  "Will  he  wash?"  for 
without  a  doubt  the  girl  who  is  foolish  enough  to  marry  him 
will  soon  find  him  too  lazy  to  wash  his  face. 

When  I  see  a  young  man  so  lacking  in  stamina  as  to  yield 
fo  the  persuasions  of  foolish  companions  and  evil  advisers,  to 
smoke  and  chew,  and  drink  and  swear,  and  commit  other 
vices  that  his  parents  and  his  own  common  sense  teach  him 
are  wrong,  the  answering  echo  to  my  question  "Will  he  wash?" 
is  a  decided  "No;"  for  the  very  reason  that  if  he  lacks  the 
moral  courage  to  brave  the  taunts  of  his  evil  companions 
now,  when  his  better  tastes  revolt  at  the  indulgence,  he  will 
be  much  more  apt  to  yield  when  force  of  habit  and  acquired 
taste  combine  to  urge  him. 

There  is  a  class  of  young  men  who  fancy  they  command 
admiration  among  young  ladies  by  being  able  to  smoke 
a  cigar  or  drink  liquor,  put  on  airs  and  ape  the  example  of 
extravagant  spendthrifts.  If  any  girl  is  silly  enough  to 
admire  such  a  person  and  be  allured  by  his  actions,  she  will 
be  very  apt  to  discover  to  her  sorrow  that  he  will  not  "wash," 
when  she  finds  herself  under  the  necessity  of  wasMvg  to 
support  him  m  his  vicious  extravagance. 

Commend  to  me  the  young  man  who  acts  from  principle; 
who  has  resolution  and  firmness  sufficient  to  do  what  he 
knows  to  be  right,  regardless  of  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  others; 
who  is  sober,  industrious  and  honest;  who  has  independence 
enough  to  wear  his  old  clothes  until  he  can  honestly  buy  new 
ones,  and  who  is  willing  to  work  for  whatever  he  gets.  Such 
a  person  is  not  affected  by  the  suds  of  poverty;  no  amount  of 
rubbing  will  make  his  colors  fade.  The  longer  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  wash-board  of  time  the  brighter  they  appear;  in 
fact,  he  will  "wash."  L. 
^1      ^-  < »    

How  TO  BE  so)rEBODT. — A  great  deal  of  talent  is  lost  in 
the  world  for  the  want  of  a  little  courage.  Bverj'  day  sends  to 
the  grave  a  number  of  ob.scure  men,  who  have  only  remained, 
in  obscurity  because  their  timidity  has  prevented  them 
from  making  a  first  effort,  and  who  if  they  lould  have  been 
induced  to  begin,  would  in  all  probability  have  gone  great 
lengths  in  fame.  The  fact  is,  to  do  anything  in  the  world 
worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand  back  shivering  and  thinking 
of  the  cold  and  the  danger;  but  just  jump  in  and  scramble 
through  as  well  as  we  can.  It  will  not  do  to  bo  perpetually 
calculating  risk  and  adjusting  nice  chances.  It  did  very  well 
long  before  the  flood,  when  a  man  could  support  his  friends 
upon  an  intended  jtublieation  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  then  live  to  see  its  success  aftciward.  But  at  present  a 
man  waits  and  doubts,  and  hesitates,  and  consults  his  brother, 
and  his  iinoK-,  and  his  particular  friends,  until  one  day  ho  is 
si.tty  years  of  age  then  he  has  lost  so  much  time  in  consultinL' 
his  first  cousin  and  particular  friends  that  he  has  no  time  to 
lijllow  their  advice. 
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FTER  the  martyrmdo  of  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smith  several  persons  arose  claim- 
ing to  be  the  successor  to  the  prophet, 
Promineit  among  these  was  Sidney 
Rigdon,  who  had  been  with  the  prophet 
Joseph  as  his  counselor  and  spokesman. 
He  claimed  that  the  Church  was 
^  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  should 
have  a  guardian,  and  plainly  stated  that 
he  was  the  man  who  should  be  that  guar- 
dian. All  the  Twelve  Apostles  were  absent  on  a 
mission  to  the  Eastern  States  excepting  Elders 
John  Taylor  and  Willard  Richards,  who  were 
with  the  Prophet  and  Patriarch  in  the  jail  at 
the  time  of  their  death.  Brother  John  Taylor 
was  i-hot  in  a  number  of  places  and  for  weeks  his  life 
trembled  in  the  balance.  Rigdon  was  also  absent 
from  Nauvoo  when  the  prophet  was  killed;  but,  as 
he  was  nearer  to  Nauvoo  than  the  Twelve  were,  he 
reached  there  first,  and  held  several  meetings  before  the 
Twelve  arrived.  It  wa^  at  this  time  that  he  appointed  a  day 
for  the  Church  to  meet  and  choose  a  guardian.  The  people 
felt  like  a  flock  without  a  shepherd.  The  general  feeling  had 
been  that  the  prophet  Joseph  would  live  to  preside  over  the 
Church,  at  least  till  old  age,  and  some  thought  that  he  would 
live  till  the  Savior  would  come.  No  one  looked  for  his  death. 
It  was.  therefore,  a  most  unexpected  blow,  and  as  no  one  had 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  who  should  take  the  presidency  of  the  Church. 

Before  the  day  appointed  by  Rigdon  for  the  Church  to 
choose  a  guardian  the  Twelve  reached  Nauvoo,  and  President 
Young,  and  several  others  of  the  Twelve,  were  present  at  the 
mei-ting  called  by  Rtcdon.  It  was  then  that  the  Lord  mani- 
fested to  the  people  in  great  power  who  His  choice  was  for 
leader.  Rigdon  was  an  eloquent  man,  fluent  of  speech  and 
noted  for  his  self  possession  in  public;  but  on  that  occasion  it 
was  with  difiii'ultv  he  could  say  anything.  He  had  no  spirit, 
and  his  embarrassment  was  almost  painful.  When  Piesident 
Yoiin?  arn-e,  he  seemed  to  be  transformed.  It  was  not 
Brigham  Young  whom  the  people  saw,  it  was  Joseph  Smith. 
His  very  appearance  was  like  the  prophet  Joseph's,  and  his 
vo'c  •  was  the  voice  of  Joseph.  A  pev.son  accustomed  to  the 
prophet  Joseph's  voice,  if  he  had  closed  his  eyes  upon  that 
ojcasinii,  would  have  said  it  was  the  prophet  Joseph  who  was 
[ipeiiking.  A  power  aftonded  his  words  that  had  never  pre- 
viously been  witnessed.  There  was  a  reason  for  this.  The 
people  were  in  doubt  as  to  who  should  lead  them.  The  right 
of  the  Apostles  to  lead  was  a  disputed  one.  Therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  suih  a  manifestation  of  power 
that  every  ene  could  know  for  himself  who  had  the  authority 
to  act.  That  power  has  attended  President  Young  and  his 
fellow  Apostles  from  that  day  to  the  present.  Pretenders 
have  arisen,  claiming  the  right  to  preside  over  the  Church  and 
to  lead  the  people,  but  they  have  failed  in  every  instance,  and 


the  Zion  of  God  has  Vone  forth  in  might  and  majesty  from 
that  day  till  the  present.  The  Lord  has  blessed  the  counsels 
and  teachings  of  His  servant  Brigham  Young  and  his  fellow 
servants. 

Once  more  the  President  of  the  Church  has  passed  away; 
but  the  right  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  to  take  the  lead  in 
afiairs  is  not  now  questioned.  President  Young  was 
president  by  virtue  of  his  being  the  senior  Apostle  and  the 
chosen  of  God.  Having  had  experience  in  a  similar  case, 
now  that  he  is  taken  behind  the  vail,  the  Church  are  not  in 
doubt  as  to  who  has  the  right  to  take  the  lead. 

The  circumstances  which  surround  us  at  the  present  time 
are  very  difierent  from  those  which  surrounded  the  Church  at 
the  death  of  the  Prophet  Joseph.  Tranquility  and  peace 
prevail  in  the  minds  and  throughout  all  the  settlements  of 
the  Saints.  Thirty-three  years  have  added  greatly  to  the 
experience  of  the  people  in  these  matters.  They  are  not 
doubtful  as  to  where  the  authority  rests,  or  as  to  who  has  the 
right  to  exercise  the  keys  of  the  Apostleship  and  of  the  holy 
priesthood.  The  work  of  God  will  go  forth  without  inter- 
ruption, and  the  Lord  vrill  show  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  as  He  always  has  done,  that  He  is  able  to  take  care  of 
His  own  work,  to  sustain  it  and  give  it  victory  in  the-  earth. 
This  work  does  not  depend  for  its  success  upon  the  life  of 
any  man.  Its  founder  is  eternal,  and  it  is  eternal,  and  it  will 
roll  forth  until  it  shall  accomplish  all  that  has  been  predicted 
concerning  it  It  is  a  glorious  thought  and  consolation  for 
us  to  know  that  we  are  connected  with  the  work  of  God  and 
not  the  work  of  man. 


MONDAY,  September  17,  1877,  was  a  glorious  day,  and 
one  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  people,  especially  of 
Cache  V-alley.  On  that  day  the  four  corner  stones  of  the 
Temple  at  Logan  were  laid  with  proper  ceremonies  and  with 
great  solemnity  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
thousands  from  all  parts  of  that  Valley,  and  many  from 
adjacent  valleys.  The  day  was  a  magnificent  one.  The 
people  present  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost 
decorum.  Not  an  improper  expression  was  heard,  not  a  loud 
voice,  and  no  rude  behavior  was  witnessed,  not  even  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  and  all  seemed  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  conducted  themselves  in  the 
most  admirable  manner.  A  spirit  pervaded  the  people  that 
softened  and  touched  every  heart,  and  bore  witness  that  the 
Lord  approved  of  the  proceedings,  that  His  angels  were  there, 
and  doubtless  many  felt  that  He  lent  His  own  presence  to 
the  scene. 

The  Eouth-east  corner  stone  was  laid 
Apostles  and  counselors  and  patriarchs. 
corner  stone  was  laid  by  the  presiding 
counselors  and  the  bishops  of  the  Stake  and  their  counselors, 
assisted  by  the  Presidents  and  their  counselors  of  the  lesser 
priesthood.  The  northwest  corner  stono  was  laid  by  the 
presidents  of  the  High  Priests  quorums  and  their  counselors 
and  the  presidents  of  Stakes  and  their  counselors.  The 
northeast  corner  .stone  was  laid  by  the  first  presidents  of  the 
Seventies  and  the  presidents  of  the  Elders'  quorums,  Bro. 
John  Parry,  the  master  ma.son,  with  his  assistants,  and 
Bro.  T.  O.  Angell,  Juu.,  the  assistant  architect,  assisting  in 
placing  the  stones  in  their  proper  position. 

Every  temple  founded  and  completed  is  an  additional 
power  to  lessen  the  influence  and  dominion  of  Satan  upon 
the  earth  and  over  the  souls  of  the  children  of  men.     The 
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liatter-day  Saints  mast  become  a  temple  buildins;  people. 
The  great  work  of  this  last  dispensation  is  to  rear  temples,  in 
which  ordinances  can  be  administered  for  the  salvation  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead.  This  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
great  mission  de  volving  upon  us.  It  is  a  glorious  work,  and 
one  in  which  all  should  take  interest,  both  old  and  young,  and 
devote  their  means  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  carry  it  for- 
ward to  completion. 
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THROUGHOUT  the  volumes  of  the  Juvenile  iNSTRtirroR 
a  large  amount  of  information  may  be  found  relating  to 
the  various  nationalities.  Sketches  of  the  history  of  the 
different  tribes,  races,  kingdoms  and  principalities  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared.  The  laws,  customs,  religions  and 
peculiarities  of  men  have  also  to  a  great  extent  been  described. 


terrible  sufferings.  Even  now,  while  we  live  in  peace  in  these 
beautiful  valleys,  armed  men  in  multitudes,  belonging  to  the 
Russian  and  Turkish  empires  are  destroying  one  another  by 
thousands. 

As  a  general  thing  war  is  unjustifiable.  In  this  instance 
the  Russians  began  the  affray,  and  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Czar,  or  Emperor,  of  the  Russians  was 
influenced  by  motives  of  ambition.  Although  he  claimed  at 
the  onset  that  his  object  was  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  relieve  them  from 
Mahomedan  oppression,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  his  greatest 
desire  was  to  make  conquest. 

The  battles  fought  by  Washington  were  in  the  interest  of 
freedom,  and  we  speak  of  them  with  complacence.  One  of 
the  greatest  poets — Byron — in  alluding  to  that  great  general, 
classes  him  with  Leonidas,  the  Spartan,  with  whose  exploits 
history  has  made  us  all  familiar.  Some  of  Byron's  ideas  of 
war  are  worth  noticing.     He  says, 

"The  drying  up  a  single  tear  hath  more 

Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seaa  of  gore." 

He  proves  why  this  is:  because  conscience  approves  of  good- 


RUSSIANS. 

This  is  all  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  young,  and 
calculated  to  assist  them  in  forming  correct  ideas  of  men  and 
things  as  tliey  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  representation  of  Russians,  and  also  of  a  Turk,  given 
in  this  number  must  awaken  in  every  thoughtful  mind  associ- 
ations of  a  sorrowful  character.  Here  are  men  seen  whoso 
countenances  indicate  generosity,  intelligence  and  peaccfulness. 
Yet  the  nations  they  belong  to  are  engaged  in  the  most  cruel 
and  even  savage  warfare.  All  war  is  productive  of  calamities 
to  those  engaged  in  it;  but  when  races  are  brought  into  con- 
flict who  are  filled  with  religious  hatred  toward  each  other  the 
consequences  are  more  dreadful  than  in  ordinary  battles.  True 
it  is  that  difference  of  religion  ought  not  to  make  men  hato 
one  another,  but  it  does  do  so. 

Tiie  Rmsians  profess  to  be  followers  of  Christ.  The  Turks 
are  followers  of  Mahomed.  This  difference  of  opinion  among 
men  has  caused  the  shedding  of  much  blood,  and  the  most 


A    TUHK. 

ness  and  disapproves  of  bloodshed.     He  continues  by  showing 

that  wars 

"Except  in  freedom's  battles 
Are  nothing  but  a  child  of  murder's  rattles; 
And  such  they  are  and  such  they  will  be  found: 
Not  so  Leonidas,  and  Washington, 
"Whose  every  battle  field  was  holv  ground, 
Which  speaks  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  undent  I 
How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound; 
While  the  mere  victors  may  appal  or  stun 
The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 
A  watchword  till  the  future  shall  bo  free  I"  ' 

The  empire  of  Russia  is  governed  by  an  emperor  who  is 
called  the  Czar,  or  Ceasar.  The  empire  of  Turkey  is  governed 
by  a  Sultan.  Each  of  these  empires  consists  of  numerous 
nationalities  which  arc  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  supremo 
monarch.  At  St.  Petersburg,  the  czar  governs  with  an 
absolute   power  that  none  of  his  subjects   dare  to   dispute 
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The  sultan  controls  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish  empire  at  Con- 
stantinople; he  is  also  absolute. 

The  Turkish  empire  is  now  governed  by  the  Ottomans,  who 
style  themselves  Osmanlis.  From  very  early  times  wars  have 
been  common  with  their  present  opponents,  the  Russians. 
The  Turks  have  been,  and  are  still,  remarkable  for  their 
cruelties.  3Iassacres  have  been  common,  and  the  usages  of  that 
people  are  such  as  to  merit  the  odium  of  other  nations.  We 
can  see  by  the  accounts  given  in  the  Deseret  Xeios,  that  the 
conflict  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  conducted  upon  principles 
which  are  a  disgrace  to  them  as  a  people  and  a  reproach  to 
humanity. 

No  human  being  can  foretell  the  results  of  the  war  now  being 
carried  on,  as  all  civilized  nations  are  more  or  less  concerned 
in  its  issues.  One  thing  we  may  rest  assured  ol',  the  Lord 
will  overrule  it,  and  consequences  will  follow  in  accordance 
with  His  decrees. 
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BY  WILLIAM  FOTHERINGHAM. 


(Continued.) 


AS  Benares  is  the  centre  of  Hindoo  piety,  multitudes  that 
are  tmly  orthodox  will  perform  pilgrimages  to  this  city; 
and  more  especially  those  classes,  who,  from  natural  causes, 
such  as  old  age,  and  those  afflicted  with  deadly  diseases, 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares  to  die.  as  that  city  is  viewed  by 
the  Hindoos  as  the  nearest  point  to  heaven.  I  was  credibly 
informed,  while  there,  that  an  occasional  devotee  who  came 
to  die,  lingering  longer  than  was  desirable,  would  procure  two 
chatties,  or  earthen  pots,  fa.=ten  them  to  his  body,  get  out 
into  deep  water,  let  the  chatties  fill  and  sink  with  them,  and 
thus  drown  himself  in  the  Ganges,  in  sight  of  the  holy  city 
of  Benares. 

The  Hindoos  in  this  region  are  not  only  pious,  but  indus- 
trious, and  consequently  wealthy.  They  have  extensive 
manufactories  which  work  up  their  cotton,  silk  and  woo' 
into  goods,  and  from  its  central  location  and  water  communi- 
cation to  Calcutta,  as  well  as  having  the  grand  trunk  road 
passing  through  it,  extending  from  Calcutta  to  Lahore,  it 
has  many  advantages  over  other  districts,  and  it  is  the  principal 
emporium  of  the  surrounding  regions.  Benares  is  a  great 
trading  centre,  into  which  pour  the  muslins  of  the  east,  also 
the  diamonds  of  the  south  and  the  rich,  costly  shawls  from 
Cashmere.  It  also  barters  in  the  productions  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Accordin?  to  Hindoo  history,  this  district  was  under  their 
control  for  2,W)  years,  aftar  which  it  came  under  Mus.sulman 
sway  in  ll'.i:5,  and  in  l.'ir.i).  in  the  reign  of  Akber,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Jlogul  Empire.  After  its  dismemberment, 
which  occurred  about  ITCO,  during  the  reign  of  Aulumgeer 
the  Second,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  the 
grand.son  of  whom,  in  177.'.,  ceded  it  to  the  East  India 
Company. 

M  hat  I  have  written  in  relation  to  Benares  is  not  from 
information  gained  while  here  on  board  of  the  steamer,  for  I 
afterwards  visited  this  city  on  two  different  occa.sion,s  while 
journeying  to  the  north-west  provinces  by  land. 


After  the  steamer  put  out  her  freight  for  Benares,  she 
proceeded  on  her  way.  About  noon  we  anived  opposite  the 
Chunar  landing,  the  place  of  our  destination  for  the  present. 
The  steamer,  having  no  freight  for  Chunar,  lay  in  the  steam 
while  Elder  Carter  and  I  were  put  into  the  steamer's  yawl  and 
landed  on  the  sandy  beach.  We  packed  our  trunks  and 
bedding  under  a  large  tree  to  shelter  us  from  the  tropical  sun 
until  such  time  as  we  could  find  more  comfortable  quarters. 
As  the  cantonments  were  some  distance  from  where  we  were 
landed,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  hunt  up  the  residence  of 
the  two  ladies  who  were  baptized  by  Elder  Willes,  while 
Elder  Carter  should  remain  under  the  tree  with  our  baggage. 
I  hired  a  native  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  barracks  which  I 
found  to  be  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Ganges,  and  occupied  by  invalid  soldiers.  The  road  leading 
to  the  fort  was  very  circuitous.  Sly  natiye  guide  went  on 
the  "dog-trot"  and  I,  not  being  able  to  make  him  understand, 
was  obliged  to  over- exert  myself,  to  keep  up  with  him.  The 
hot  north-west  wind  was  blowing  and  i  felt  like  I  was  walking 
in  a  hot  furnace.  When  I  arrived  inside  the  foit  not  a 
European  face  was  to  be  seen.  As  it  was  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  they  were  all  housed,  and  the  place  was  guarded  by 
Sepoy  sentinels.  I  walked  up  to  a  "bungalow,"  into  which 
1  was  admitted.  Being  so  exhausted  by  trying  to  keep  up 
with  my  guide,  I  could  scarcely  articulate.  After  I  received 
a  draught  or  two  of  water  I  soon  became  myself  again.  I 
learned  that  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Goodyear,  the  ladies 
referred  to,  resided  in  the  lower  lines,  two  miles  distant,  in 
another  direction.  I  returned  to  the  tree  where  Elder  Carter 
was.  After  resting  a  little  and  trying  to  quench  my  thirst 
with  Ganges  water,  which  was  warm  and  unpalatable,  I 
started  in  search  of  the  lower  lines,  and  after  some  difiiculty 
I  found  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Goodyear,  who  was  taking  her 
comfort  at  the  "hokah,"  an  eastern  pipe  which  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  smoke  passes  through  water  to  cool  it  before 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  indulger.  I  introduced  myself  to 
her,  at  the  same  time  telling  her  that  I  had  just  arrived  from 
Utah.  I  had  just -been  seated  when  the  .sergeant  major 
entered  the  house  and  enquired  if  1  belonged  to  the  same 
society  to  which  Mr.  Willes  did.  1  answered  him  in  the 
affirmative,  and  informed  him  that  I  had  just  got  this  far 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  He  continued  by  saying,  "I  am  sorry 
to  inform  you  that  the  commanding  officer's  orders  are  not  to 
allow  you  to  remain  in  the  cantonments."  (Outside  of  which 
was  a  desolation,  without  an  inhabitant. ) 

1  replied  that  my  comrade  and  self  had  come  here  with 
the  fullness  of  the  everiasting  gospel,  but  if  the  authorities 
were  determined  to  prevent  us  from  reaching  the  people,  we 
would  leave  the  result  in  the  hands  of  Israel's  God.  After 
delivering  his  message  he  left.  I  then  asked  Mr.  Goodyear, 
who  was  present,  if  I  and  Elder  Carter  could  remain  under 
his  roof  for  a  few  days.  He  answered  that  I  had  just  heard 
the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  of  Chunar;  as  they  were 
under  martial  law  his  orders  had  to  be  stiictly  obeyed.  His 
wife  remarked  that  Mrs.  Scott  might  be  able  to  entertain  us 
for  a  few  days,  although  she  lived  in  cantonments,  still  she 
paid  rent  for  her  bungalow  and  consequently  might  have 
more  privileges  than  they  had.  They  directed  me  to  the 
locality  where  Mrs.  Scott  lived. 

Being  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  no  whites  were  astir,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  enquire  of  several  natives  to  show  me  the 
bungalow,  using  what  little  Hindostanie  I  had  acquired,  and 
of  course  mixing  it  with  English.  They,  when  accosted, 
would  listen  for  a  minute,  then  pass  on  with  a  laugh,  which 
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I  supposed  was  created  by  the  manner  in  which  1  dished  up 
their  language.  After  considerable  running  around,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  bungalow.  Mrs.  Scott's  household 
consisted  of  herself,  husband  and  daughter.  I  made  known 
to  them  who  I  was,  and  what  I  wanted.  They  made  excuses 
that  they  had  no  room.  I  replied  that  Brother  Carter  and 
myself  were  men  inured  to  hardships  and  any  unoccupied 
corner  of  the  room  would  suit  us;  that  our  luggage  was 
meagre,  as  we  only  had  a  traveling  trunk  each,  with  our 
blankets,  and  would  occupy  but  little  space. 

I  very  soon  learned  from  their  feelings  that  they  did  not 
want  us.  Mrs.  Scott,  to  get  rid  of  us,  stated  that  a  conductor 
by  the  name  of  Green  had  an  empty  room  in  the  neighbor- 
hood somewhere,  that  Mr.  VTilles  used  while  here,  and  advised 
me  to  rent  it  and  hire  a  native  to  do  our  cooking.  This  was 
all  very  good,  had  we  not  been  out  of  means;  but  as  it  was, 
we  had  no  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  rent,  nor  hire  a  eook, 
and  what  was  worse,  nothine  to  cook. 

I  returned  to  where  I  left  Bro.  Wm.  F.  Carter.  He  was 
somewhat  advanced  in  j'ears,  and  I  found  him  yery  much 
exhausted,  through  being  exposed  to  the  hot  winds.  I 
related  to  him  the  rather  cold  reception  I  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  those  from  whom  we  bad  expected  better  things. 

"We  concluded  that  we  had  better  visit  the  commander  of 
the  station,  whose  name  was  Col.  Blake.  Brother  Carter 
felt  too  unwell  to  accompany  me  on  foot,  so  far,  in  the  hot 
winds,  and  advised  me,  under  the  circumstances,  to  visit  him 
alone.  I  immediately  put  back  on  the  road  I  had  just 
traveled,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  Col.  Blake's  bungalow. 
{To  he  Contintuel,) 
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BY  W.  D.  JOHNSON,  JE. 


THE    ROSE     FAMILY. 

THE  order  of  plants  called  Rofoccc  contains  those  plants  fhe 
flowers  of  which  are  five  divided,  or  which  have  five 
petals,  and  five  (or  the  multiple  of  five)  stamens.  Some  have 
as  many  as  one  hundred,  while  some  by  cultivation,  as  the 
rose,  have  been  changed  into  petals.  This  order  belongs  to 
the  division  of  exogens  or  outward  growers.  It  includes  a 
great  many  of  the  fruits  so  useful  and  beneficial  to  man,  as 
the  peach,  apple,  pear,  quince,  apricot,  plum,  cherry,  almond, 
strawberry,  blackberry,  serviceberry  and  a  great  variety  of 
roses  and  other  beautiful  flowers. 

The  peach  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia.  In  its  wild  state  it  is 
a  small  shrub,  the  fruit  of  which  is  unfit  to  eat,  having  a 
bitter,  acrid  taste.  By  cultivation  we  have  now  this  delicious 
fruit  extended  into  some  two  hundred  varieties. 

The  apple  tree  came  from  southern  l^urope,  where  it  grows 
wild  in  thickets.  The  fruit  is  sour,  and  the  flavor  not  v<»ry 
pleasant.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  for  centuries.  The 
llomans  had  twenty  varieties  of  this  fruit.  We  have  now 
about  one  thousand  different  sorts  in  the  United  States. 

The  pear  is  indigenous  tn  the  countries  bordering'  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  The  wild  fruit  is  very  small  and  unpal- 
atable. The  ancient  llomans  had  thirty-six  varieties  of  this 
delicious  fruit.  There  are  now  about  eight  hundred  difi'ercnt 
varieties  in  the  United  States  alone. 

The  quince  was  brought  originally  from  Crete.  It  is  used 
extensively  for  making  jellies  and  preserves.  It  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  cultivation.     AVc  have  also  a  variety  from 


Japan,  which  is  raised  for  its  beautiful  flowers,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  former. 

The  apricot  came  from  Liberia  and  Armenia.  It  is  a 
modern  fruit,  and  is  well  worth  the  cultivation  it  has  received, 
on  account  of  the  fruit  ripening  so  early  in  the  summer. 

The  large  plum  so  common  in  our  orchards  is  a  native  of 
sunny  Italy  where  it  grows  wild  on  the  hills.  The  fruit  in  its 
original  state  is  small  and  sour,  but  cultivation  has  made  it 
very  rich  and  fine.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties 
of  plums,  six  of  which  are  indigenous  to  the  United  States. 

The  cherry  tree  is  a  native  of  Pontus,  where  it  grows  to  the 
bight  of  fifty  feet.  The  fruit  is  sour  and  a  powerful  astrin- 
gent in  the  wild  state,  but  by  cultivation  it  has  became  deli- 
cious. 

The  almond  was  brought  from  Barbary,  in  Africa;  the  flower- 
ing varieties  from  Russia  and  China. 

The  strawberry,  rassberry,  blackberry,  serviceberry  and  many 
other  pleasant  fruits  are  indigenous  to  the  United  States. 

Roses  are  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  each  country  having 
a  rose  native  to  it.  These  flowers  are  considred  the  finest  of  all 
floral  beauties. 

This  order  is  of  great  importance  to  mankind,  as  it  furnishes 
us  with  dilicious  fruits,  pleasant  odors  and  beautiful  flowers. 


STJnsriD^Y    LESSOlsTS. 
FOR    LITTLE    LEARNERS. 


HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH    SMITH,  THB   PROPHET. — LEBBON  LX. 


Q. — At  a  conference  held  in  October,  1841.  what  subject  did 
the  Prophet  Joseph  preach  upon? 

A. — The  baptism  for  the  dead. 

Q. — When  were  baptisms  for  the  dead  first  attended  to  in  the 
Temple  in  Nauvoo? 

A.— On  the  21st  of  Xovember,  1841,  bv  President  B.  Young 
and  Elders  Heber  C  Kimball  and  John  Taj'lor. 

Q. — How  many  did  they  baptize? 

A. — About  forty  persons. 

Q.— "Who  confirmed  them? 

A.— Elders  "W.  Woodruff,  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  Willard 
Kichards. 

Q. — What  society  was  organized  about  this  time  by  the 
counsel  of  the  Prophet  Joseph? 

A. — The  Female  lielief  Society  of  Nauvoo. 

Q. — What  important  event  occurred  on  the  4th  of  May,  1842? 

A. — Several  of  the  Twelve  and  others  were  instructed  by 
Joseph  on  the  principles  snd  order  of  the  priesthood. 

Q. — What  took  place  a  few  days  afterwards? 

A. — He  reviewed  the  "Nauvoo  Legion,'  after  which  tfere 
was  a  sham  battle. 

Q.— What  prominent  miin  was  in  the  Church  at  this  time,  and 
turned  traitor? 

A. — John  C.  Bennett 

Q. — What  took  place  in  May,  1842,  that  made  considerablo 
trouble  for  Joseph? 

A. — Governor  Boggs,  of  Independence,  wiis  shot  at  and 
wounded  in  his  own  house. 

Q. — What  did  the  Governor  make  oath  to  in  regard  to  this 
afthir? 

A.— That  O.  P.  Koekwell  shot  him,  and  that  Ju-eph  Smith 
prompted  him  to  do  so. 

Q — Had  he  any  proof  or  reason  for  charging  them  with  the 
eiiiiie? 

A. — None,  whatever,  but  he  took  this  as  an  occasion  to  bring 
more  trouble  upon  the  Saints. 

Q. — Whiil  course  diil  he  take? 

A. — He  had  Joseph  Smith  unjustly  arrested  by  a  deputy 
sheriir. 
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^ttestion^  and  ^n»wer§ 

onsr  TJHE 


LK8S0N     OXXXI. 


Q.  — How  long  were  Shiz  and  Coriantumr  engaged  in  gathering 
the  people? 

A.  — Four  years. 

Q. — Did  all  the  people  join  the  two  armies? 

A. — Every  soul  but  Ether. 

Q. — Were  they  all  armed? 

A. — Yes,  the  men  and  the  wo'nen,  and  even  the  children 
wtire  armed. 

Q. — Did  Coriantumr  offer  the  kingdom  again  to  Shiz  if  he 
would  spare  the  people? 

A. — Yes. 

Q.— When  did  he  do  this? 

A. — After  they  had  fought  two  days. 

Q. — Did  Shiz  accept  the  proposal? 

A. — No,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  left  them  and  Satan  had 
full  power  over  them. 

Q. — How  many  days  longer  did  they  fight? 

A. — Six  days. 

Q. — At  the  end  of  four  days  how  many  of  the  nation  were  left? 

A. — Thirty-two  of  the  people  of  Shiz  and  twenty-seven  of  the 
people  of  Coriantumr. 

y. — What  happened  on  the  fifth  day? 

A. — They  fought  three  hours  and  then  fainted  with  the  loss  of 
blood. 

Q. — What  did  the  men  of  Coriantumr  do  when  they  had 
recovered  so  as  to  walk? 

A. — They  tied  for  their  lives. 

03sr    THIS    BIBXjE. 


Q. — What  threat  did  Abner  make  to  Ishbosheth  because  of  his 
reproof? 

A. — That  he  would  translate  the  kingdom  to  David. 

Q. — D'd  Ishbosheth  make  any  reply? 

A. — "No;  he  could  not  answer  Abner  a  word  again,  because  he 
feared  him," 

Q.— What  did  Abner  then  do? 

A. — He  sent  messengers  to  David  to  make  a  league  with  him. 

Q. — What  answer  did  David  make? 

A. — That  he  would  make  a  league  on  condition  that  Abner 
brought  Michal,  Saul's  daughter. 

Q.~What  did  David  do? 

A — He  "sent  messengers  to  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  saying. 
Deliver  me  my  wife  Michal." 

a— What  did  Ishbosheth  do? 

A. — He  sent  and  took  her  from  her  husband. 

Q.— What  did  the  husband  do? 

A. — He  went  behind  her  weeping. 

Q. — Who  told  him  to  return  home? 

A. — Abner. 

Q. — How  many  men  did  Abner  tako  with  him  to  Hebron? 

A.— Twenty. 

Q.— What  did  David  do  for  them? 

A. — He  made  a  feast. 

Q. — What  did  Abner  then  say  unto  David? 

A. — "I  will  arise  and  go,  and  will  gather  all  Israel  unto  my 
lord  the  king,  that  they  may  make  a  league  with  thee,  and  that 
thou  mayest  reign  over  all  that  thine  heart  desireth." 

Q. — What  did  they  tell  Joab  when  he  returned  from  his  victory 
in  spoiling  the  enemies  of  Israel? 

A. — "Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  came  to  the  king,  and  he  hath 

nt  him  away,  and  he  is  gone  in  peace." 


■WOLAT-ES    IIT    BK/IT^I2sr- 


IN  the  upper  or  colder  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
the  wolf  thrives  best,  and  is  most  numerous;  yet,  for  all 
that,  he  likes  the  temperate  regions  verj'  well,  and  he  is 
found  all  across  the  middle  of  Europe — in  Germany,  Prance 
and  Spain.  When  Europe  was  covered  with  thick  forests, 
the  wolf  lived  in  those  forests  in  great  numbers;  but  when- 
ever man  began  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  to  build  cities, 
and  to  cultivate  vineyards  and  cornfields,  he  commenced  a 
terrible  war  upon  the  wolf. 

Many  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  Saxon  king  of 
England  named  Edgar,  who  made  a  Welsh  king  bring  him 
three  hundred  wolves'  heads  as  tribute,  instead  of  gold  and 
silver.  And  when  a  crimnal  had  done  something  worthy  of 
death,  instead  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  on  him,  he 
was  sometimes  made  to  bring  in  a  certain  number  of  wolves' 
tongues,  to  show  that  he  had  killed  the  like  number  of  these 
animals.  Thus  it  was  that  England  was  cleared  of  wolves 
sooner  than  any  country  of  Europe.  In  Scotland,  however, 
they  remained  some  time  longer:  the  last  wolf  was  killed  in 
the  far  Highlands  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  a 
Highland  chief  named  Sir  Evan  Cameron. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  the  name  of  "wolf 
month"  was  given  to  the  month  of  January,  becaufe  then  the 
"■olves  became  very  dangerous  from  the  scarcity  of  food;  and 
in  those  times,  when  people  thought  of  little  else  than  war, 
great  chiefs  and  kings  used  to  be  called  by  the  names  of 
fierce  animals  such  as  the  wolf  and  the  lion.  Richard  the 
First  of  England  was  termed  Ccnir  de  Lion — the  Lion- 
hearted;  and  some  of  the  old  Saxon  kings  called  themselves 
by  such  names  as  Ealdvmlf,  the  Old  Wolf;  EtJielwuJd,  the 
Noble  Wolf;  and  so  on.  In  like  manner,  the  warriors  and 
chiefs  used  to  take  the  figure  of  a  wolf,  or  other  animal,  and 
put  it  on  the  top  of  their  helmets,  that  their  friends  and 
enemies  might  distinguish  them  in  the  midst  of  the  battle. 
And  from  this  custom  old  families  still  wear  these  figures  on 
their  crests  and  coats- of- arms. 

The  story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  must  have  come 
down  from  the  times  when  wolves  were  common  in  England; 
such  stories  being  founded  on  something  which  has  a  ftrong 
hold  on  people's  belief. 

Before  the  wolves  were  exterminated  from  Ireland,  there 
was  in  that  country  a  great  hound  called  the  wolf-dog  or 
wolf-hound,  .so  tall  that  it  could  put  its  nose  over  the  shoulder 
of  a  man  sitting  upright  on  a  chair.  There  still  remain  in 
Scotland  a  few  of  the  same  breed,  although  they  have  fallen 
off  in  size  and  strength.  They  are  no  longer  called  wolf- 
hounds, but  deer-hounds;  because,  after  there  ceased  to  be 
any  wolves  to  kill,  they  were  kept  for  the  purpose  of  chasing 
the  red-deer,  which  are  still  found  in  some  of  the  mountains 
of  Europe. 

In  the  great  and  gloomy  forests  of  Russia,  where  the  snow 
lies  on  the  ground  for  at  least  eight  months  of  ihe  year,  the 
wolves  roam  about  in  vast  troops;  and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  for 
the  traveler,  especially  if  night  has  overtaken  him,  to  hear 
their  famished  bowlings  as  they  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  him. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  who 
were  so  overtaken,  when  on  a  journey  in  a  sledge  drawn  by 
several  pair  of  horses — which  is  the  way  that  people  travel 
there,  for  a  number  of  hor.ses  are  required  to  drag  them  over 
the  frozen  masses  of  snow  and  the  stumps  of  the  fallen  trees. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  sjjeed  they  could  make,   the  wolves, 
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that  had  been  for  some  time  following  them,  at  length  came 
up,  and  they  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  one  of  their  horses,  so 
as  to  occupy  their  insatiable  pursuers  for  a  while,  and  secure 
for  themselves  an  opportunity  of  escape. 

Again  and  again  were  they  overtaken,  and  as  often  were 
they  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  till  at 
length  no  horses  remained  bxit  what  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  drag  the  sledge.  Then  did  the  faithful  driver,  in  order  to 
give  his  master  and  mistress  a  last  chance,  throw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  angry  pack,  to  be  torn  in  pieces  for 
their  sakesl 

The  pair  escaped  to  tell  the  story  of  his  noble  affecting 
devotion. 


^hn^kr   fm  <^«^  %^^^^^  ^^^4* 


KEEP  GOOD  COMPANY. 


■  Some  of  our  lit-tle  rea-ders  may  have 
bad  boys  for  play-mates.  Boys  who  steal, 
or.  tell  lies,  or  dis-o-bey  their  pa-rents,  or 
swear,  or  use  vul-gar  words  are  bad. 

If  any  of  you  know  such  boys  as  these 
you  had  bet-ter  not  play  with  them. 
That  is,  you  had  bet-ter  not  choose  their 
com-pa-ny.  If  they  come  to  your  homes, 
it  would  not  do  to  set  the  dog  on  them. 
Ymt  would  be  bod  if  you  did.  But  you 
should  tell  them  they  must  be  (/ood  boys, 
and  not  do  such  bad  things,  if  they  want 
to  play  with  you.  This  might  make  them 
stop  their  bad  hab-its.  If  it  did  not,  you 
should  seek  oth-er  boys  to  play  with,  who 
were  good. 

If  you  play  with  bad  boys,  ?/au  are  apt 
to  be-come  bad.  If  you  do  not  get  bad, 
folks  will  think  you  are,  so  you  will  get  a 
bad  name. 

Man-y  years  a-go  some  bad  school  boys 
stole  some  mel-ons.  One  boy  who  had 
been  play-ing  with  them  would  not  steal. 
But  he  stood  near  the  fence  when  the 
man  came  out  who  owned  the  mel-ons. 
He  thought  the  man  might  wliip  him  if 
he  caught  him.  So  when  the  boys  ran 
a-way  he  ran  with  them.  The  next  day 
the  own-er  of  the  mel-ons  came  to  the 


school.  The  teach-er  told  him  to  pick  out 
the  boys  who  had  sto-len.  He  did  so, 
and  al-so  the  boy  who  stood  out-side  of 
the  fence.  He  was  sure  he  saw  him  run- 
ning a-way.  That  boy  said  he  had  not 
sto-len  any.  But  the  teach-er  would  not 
be-lieve  him.  He  got  pun-ished  with  the 
oth-ers.  But  he  did  not  mind  that  so 
much  as  for  the  teach-er  to  think  he  was 
a  thief.  It  was  a  les-son  to  him  to  ev-er 
af-ter  keep  good  com-pa-ny. 


OHZJ^TJ^C    DE      F03<rjDS. 


BY  MARTIN  LENZI. 


IN  traveling  by  rail  the  short  distance  of  forty-nine  or  fifty 
miles  from  the  City  of  Bern  to  Chaux  de  Fonds,  we  pass 
through  no  less  than  ten  tunnels.  Some  of  the  scenery  is 
very  romantic  and  beautiful,  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  strin- 
gent railroad  laws  in  force  in  Switzerland  one  would  often  feel 
to  shudder  in  passite  through  so  many  tunnels,  lest  their 
might  be  acollision.  They  have  a  great  many  watchmen  along 
the  railroad  track,  especiallyat  thecrossings.  Sometimes  women 
are  employed  for  watching.  At  the  near  approach  of  a  traiu 
he  or  she  blows  a  timely  horn.  No  one  is  ever  allowed  to 
walk  along  a  railroad  track,  as  they  do  in  America;  and  when 
the  cars  start  the  conductor  loc  ks  the  doors  of  each  car  so 
that  passengers  can  not  get  outside  until  they  arrive  at  some 
station,  hence  the  very  few  railroad  accident  that  hapen  in 
Switzerland.  An  American  is  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  curtail- 
ing his  liberties;  but  upon  reflection  h"  must  see  that  such 
precautions  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  all  the  passengers. 

Chaux  de  Fonds  is  the  largest  village  in  Europe,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  24,00(1  or  2.'>,000  inhabitants ,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
watches.  Here  lots  of  young  girls  and  boys  are  employed  in 
preparing  parts  of  the  watches,  such  as  polishing,  etc.  On 
account  of  the  altitude  of  Chaux  de  Fonds,  they  have  no 
fountains  nor  springs.  They  are  under  the  necessity  of  conduct- 
ing the  rain  water  from  the  roofs  of  their  house  into  cistern.* 
for  drinking  and  for  culinary  use.  The  main  language  spoken 
is  French.  The  village  is  kept  very  clean.  They  have  two  very 
large  school  houses,  one  is  just  about  finished.  Its  cost  of 
erection  is  2,000,000  francs;  the  children  are  mostly  schooled 
in  the  French  langauge.  All  children  arc  obliged  by  law  to  go 
to  school  in  Switzerland.  There  is  no  fruit  of  any  kind 
growing  in  Chaux  de  Fonds  on  account  of  the  climate,  which 
is  rather  cold.  I  once  asked  a  resident  about  the  general  tem- 
perature of  the  place.  He  replied  that  they  generally  had 
seven  months  winter  and  five  months  cold  weather;  but  [ 
found  by  experience  that  in  July  it  is  generally  very  warm. 
They  import  their  fruit  and  vegetables  from  neighboring 
cantons. 

The    Chaux    de    Fonds   branch  of  the  Church    numbers 
between  thirty  and  forty  Saints. 


FnoM  the  lowest  depth  there  is  a  path  to  the  loftiest  bight. 
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Words  &  Mcsic  by  R.  S.  Horne. 


Arranged  by  W.  G.  Bicicley. 
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wis-dom's  ev  -  er      sounding.  And  with  truth  goes  hand  in       hand.      Let    us       seek  for  all    true  knowledge,  And  from 
gath-er  round  her  standard?  Shall  we         answer    to    her        call?     Shall  we         longer  waste  the    moments  Thatto 
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us    are    kind-ly      giv'n?  Shall  we. 
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by     the  power  of 
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Hark  I  I  hear  an  eager  answer: 

"Yes,  dear  friends,  we'll  join  with  you; 
We  ivill  aid  you  in  the  battle. 

Struggle  manfully  and  true. 
Darkness,  ignorance  shall  vanish. 

Light  and  knowledge  take  their  place; 
And  improvement  be  our  motto, 

"We'll  advance  with  rapid  pace." 
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Then  we'll  clasp  oir  hands  in  friendship, 

Aiid  a  mighty  phalanx  stand; 
Be  impregnable  to  arrows 

Hurled  by  superstition's  hand. 
Kow  the  field  has  opened  widely, 

There  is  room  enough  for  all; 
Eally,  then,  and  join  our  army; 

Answer  education's  call  I 


LL     BE     J^     LITTLE 


I'll  be  a  little  "Mormon," 

And  seek  to  know  the  ways 
Which  God  has  taught  His  people 

In  these  the  latter  days. 
I  know  that  He  has  blessed  me 

With  mercies  rich  and  kind; 
And  I  wilt  strive  to  serve  Him 

With  all  my  might  and  miiid. 

By  sacred  revelation. 

Which  He  to  us  has  given. 
He  tells  us  how  to  follow 

The  ancient  saints  to  heaven. 
Though  I  am  young  and  little, 

I,  too,  may  learn,  forthwith. 
To  love  the  precious  gospel 

llevealed  to  Joseph  Smith. 

With  Jesus  for  the  standard, 

A  sure  and  perfect  guide, 
And  Joseph's  wise  example, 

What  can  I  need  beside? 
1 11  strive  from  every  evil 

To  keep  my  heart  and  tongue; 
111  be  a  little  "Mormon," 

And  follow  Brigham  Young. 


Ll'LA. 


E  isr  I  G-  3^  j^  . 


I'.Y  BEri'O. 


Three  consonants  and  vowels  two 
Are  in  the  name  I  send  to  you; 
My  first  and  second  form  a  word 
That  oft  from  children's  lips  is  heard; 
But  add  my  third  and  I  shall  be 
A  noun  used  for  equalitj'. 
My  fourth,  a  noun  we  use  in  seeing. 
Makes  with  my  fifth  a  verb  of  being. 
A  Bear  Lake  village  with  a  fame 
In  nowise  equal  to  its  name, 
(The  latter  known  from  polo  to  pole) 
I  have  selected  as  my  whole. 
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